SUMMER 
INGUISTIC 


S. and Foreign Programs 
ill Be Attractive 
by Raleigh Morgan, Jr. 


N examination of the various summer 
school bulletins and announcements 
ll reveal that a variety of institutions 
higher education in this country and 
road are offering very attractive pro- 
ams in linguistics, both theoretical and 
plied. Institutions range in size from 
e University of Michigan to Saint 
ichael’s College in Winooski, Vermont. 
burse offerings include programs in Eng- 
as a foreign language, summer in- 
tutes for teachers, area programs which 
lude linguistics, traditional and/or in- 
sive language courses and linguistics. 
Universities such as Buffalo, George- 
n, Columbia, Michigan and American 
er programs in English for foreign stu- 
nts as well as courses of study for per- 
ns preparing themselves to teach English 
a second language. 


Workshop in Linguistics 

The University of Buffalo announces a 
inguistics Workshop in which the em- 
asis is on linguistics and the teaching 
English and the Language Arts. This 
prkshop is designed for teachers in the 
ementary schools and teachers of Eng- 
sh in secondary schools, though it will 
p of value to all concerned with the 
aching of the language arts, from literacy 
literature, including teacher-education 
ecialists and supervisors. 

Georgetown, Columbia, Michigan and 
merican Universities all have courses in 
nglish for foreign students while Michi- 
un and Columbia announce programs in 
e field of teaching English as a foreign 
nguage. 

St. Michael’s College in Vermont with 
normal enrollment of 700 to 750 stu- 
ents, has a Department of English for 
See VARIETY, 2, col. 1 
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CENTER’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
HOLDS FIRST MEETING 


Policy Group Meets in Washington on April 1 


N Wednesday, April 1, the Advisory 

Committee of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics held its first meeting, which 
was devoted to a discussion of the accom- 
plishments of the Center up to that time 
and the plans for future operations of the 
Center. Professor A. T. MacAllister, Act- 
ing Director of the Foreign Language 
Program of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, presided over both the morning 
and afternoon sessions, and most of the 
members of the Committee were present 
throughout the day. Those in attendance 
were Professors J. B. Carroll (Harvard) , 
J M. Cowan (Cornell), A. L. Davis 
(American Univ.), A. A. Hill (Texas) , 
N. A. McQuown (Chicago), and W. F. 
Twaddell (Brown); Drs. J. M. Espinosa 
(Dept. of State), M. C. Johnston (Dept. 
of Health, Educ. and Welfare) , and T. W. 
Russell (Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils). In addition, the staff 
of the Center and Melvin J. Fox, of the 
Ford Foundation, were present. 


The Center and its Operations 

Highlights of the morning session in- 
cluded an account by Dr. Russell of the 
background of the Center and reports by 
members of the staff on the activities of 
the Center. Dr. Russell traced the de- 
velopment of the idea of the Center from 
some remarks of Mortimer Graves and 


others some six years ago through the 
recommendations of the Ann Arbor con- 
ference in the summer of 1957 and the 
proposal of the Center (drafted by the 
advisory and screening committee for Ful- 
bright grants in English and linguistics 
and then revised and submitted by the 
MLA to the Ford Foundation) up to the 
actual opening of the Center on February 
16. 

Dr. Ferguson began his report by ex- 
pressing appreciation of the cooperation 
and support of the officers of the MLA as 
well as strong satisfaction with the close 
association between the Center and the 
Conference Board and the National Acad- 
emy of Science, which is greatly facilitat. 
ing the operations of the Center in its 
initial stages. He voiced the hope that 
these close relationships would continue, 
and noted especially the constant avail- 
ability of Dr. Russell, whose consultation 
and advice are much appreciated by the 
staff of the Center. 

The activities of the CAL were de- 
scribed under the headings of dissemina- 
tion of information, coordinating func- 
tions, archiving, and special projects. Un- 
der the first heading the Director men- 
tioned the large volume of correspondence 
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foreign students and offers Basic English 
and regular courses for foreigners as well 
as an English Language Institute for for- 
eign teachers of English. 


Institutes for Teachers 

All over the country, one finds atten- 
tion given to institutes for teachers of for- 
eign languages. These institutes or courses 
of study are on the graduate level and 
propose to improve the language facility 
of teachers, introduce them to the culture 
and civilization of the language, include 
questions of methodology and linguistics 
and indicate plans for demonstration of 
techniques. These institutes, either in 
cooperation with the United States Office 
of Education or privately sponsored by 
the institution, are directed toward the 
in-service training of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers of modern and classicial 
languages. 

Summer Institutes will be at Colgate, 
Colorado, Georgia, Hollins College, Loui- 
siana State, San Francisco State and the 
Universities of Maine, Michigan, Missouri, 
South Dakota, Texas and Washington. 
Private programs will be at Florida, Yale, 
Columbia, Georgetown, Buffalo; at St. 
Michael’s College in Vermont and Mun- 
delein College in Chicago. 

For those interested in foreign study, 
courses in methodology will be offered 
along with Indian linguistics at the Coim- 
batore Summer School of Linguistics in 
India, to be held at the P.S.G. College 
of Technology, Coimbatore, May 4 to 
June 13. 

Courses in methodology are also avail- 
able at Georgetown and Columbia. Co- 
lumbia is featuring the internship in the 
college teaching of English, in teaching 
English as a second language and in teach- 
ing foreign languages. Workshops in 
materials and procedures will also be 
offered at the New York institution. 

Georgetown announces in its summer 
program that a special program on for- 
eign languages in the elementary schools 
is tentatively planned. This same institu- 
tion has scheduled an integrated program 
on the structure and teaching of Latin 
from June 17 to August 12. 


Michigan Program 

In the Michigan Linguistic Institute 
itself, courses are available in teaching 
English as a foreign language and in 
teaching Latin. The Modern Language 
Institute, in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education, has a program 
designed for elementary and secondary 
teachers of foreign languages, including 
teachers who will be in charge of ad- 
vanced placement or accelerated courses. 

The Ann Arbor institution has also an- 
nounced programs of study for teachers 
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in Asian and classical studies. The other 
universities and colleges planning courses 
for teachers naturally include area studies, 
but the emphasis is on area in the sum- 
mer program on South Asia at Chicago 
and the program on India and Pakistan 
at Pennsylvania. Incidentally, St. Michael’s 
College has United States area studies in 
its Institute for Foreign Teachers of 
English. 
Variety of Languages 

A great variety of languages 1s being 
taught both traditionally and intensively 
in these institutions. In some cases begin- 
ning courses are organized as intensive 
while more advanced ones are taught in 
the traditional manner. Alberta is offering 
Eskimo, while Chicago has Bengali, and 
Hindustani is available at Pennsylvania. 
The Michigan Bulletin indicates that one 
can take intensive courses in ancient 
Greek, Latin, Japanese and Russian. Co- 
lumbia has numerous offerings in langu- 
ages. In the language departments, inten- 
sive courses are given only in French, 
Russian and Spanish alongside the trad- 
itional ones. 


Columbia Host 

As host to the Five-University program 
in Near and Middle Eastern Studies, Co- 
lumbia has intensive courses available in 
Arabic (Modern Standard, Egytian Col- 
loquial, and Intermediate) , Hebrew, Per- 
sian and Turkish. Supplementary courses 
in Areal Linguistics, Economics, and Gov- 
ernment are likewise offered in the Near 
and Middle East Institute in the New 
York institution. 

Yale has a great variety of modern lan- 
guage offerings at its Summer Institute 
ranging from French and Spanish to Thai 
and Vietnamese. The Georgetown offer- 
ings also include a similar range in the 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics. 


Linguistic Science 

The leader among linguistic programs 
is the Michigan Linguistic Institute. The 
Institute has course offerings covering 
general, historical and comparative lin- 
guistics, inter-disciplinary fields and ap- 
plied linguistics. In addition, the Michi- 
gan program is reinforced by the Modern 
Language Institute and area programs. 

The University of Alberta has solid 
offerings in general linguistics, Eskimo 
language and culture and should be at- 
tractive to research scholars in Amerindian 
linguistics, bilingualism, linguistic geo- 
graphy and lexicology. ‘The Coimbatore 
program has extensive offerings in Indian 
linguistics as well as general. George- 
town’s courses in this field are in the area 
of general linguistics while at Columbia 
the emphasis seems to be on historical 
linguistics. 

Persons interested in details about each 
program should address inquiries to the 


of the above named summer programs, 
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already being carried on and the publi 
tion of the Linguistic Reporter, the fir 
issue of which was then in proof. Une 
coordinating functions he listed the re 
of the Center with the Committee | 
South Asian Languages and with the Fr 
University Summer Program in Midd 
Eastern Languages. Miss Walker ey 
plained the archiving activities of d 
Center, describing the filing and cro 
indexing begun and planned. Dr. Morga 
listed several special projects in the o 
discussing in some detail the confereng 
on English language teaching sponso: ; 
by the Center with the cooperation of th 
United States Information Agency M 
18-22, for which he is doing most of tl 
planning. 

Dr. William R. Parker, Chief of th 
Language Development Branch of th 
Office of Education, Dr. Kenneth Milde 
berger, Assistant Chief, Mr. Arthur Voge 
Chief, Cultural Operations, USIA, am 
Dr. Francis A. Young, Executive Seer 
tary of the Conference Board of Assoé 
ated Councils joined the group for lunp 
and informal conversations. 

Possible Roles of Center 

In the afternoon the meeting was 1 
sumed with presentations by Dr. Espind 
and Professor Davis on the potential ra 
of the Center with respect to governmes 
agencies and academic institutions resp 
tively. Dr. Espinosa covered possible sez 
ices the CAL could perform for the dil 
sion of International Educational Hi 
change Services (Dept. of State), USE 
and the International Cooperation / 
ministration. Professor Davis pointed ¢ 
specific advisory and coordinating fu: 
tions the Center might carry out ai 
urged the avoidance of duplication. N 
Fox also spoke briefly on the continua 
and increasing interest of the Ford Fow 
dation in certain aspects of applied ] 
guistics and expressed the gratification 
the Foundation with the work of 
Center so far. 

Resolution of Approval 

The rest of the afternoon was spent 
general discussion of topics brought w 
the preceding reports and presentati 
Eight specific suggestions were made 
the Center to consider; these will be 
viewed in later issues of the Reporte 
they develop. Before the final adjo 
ment two resolutions were passed un 
mously: (1) that the Committee ext 
its hearty approval of the work don 
far by the Center and of its current p 
for the future, and (2) that the Dire 
be instructed to explore further the 
gested holding of a linguistic confer 
in Latin America in the summer of 1 
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bassador Allen, Raleigh Morgan, Jr., Robert 
Morris, Charles A. Ferguson 


lience: (Some members in first and second 


: D. Y. Morgan, Robert Lado, Trusten W. 
sell, Melvin J. Fox, Earl W. Stevick 


Ambassador George V. Allen 
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Arthur Vogel, H. Harvey Wood, G. Winchester 
Stone, Ambassador Allen, Raleigh Morgan, Jr., 
Robert Morris, Charles A. Ferguson 


H. Harvey Wood, G. Winchester Stone, 
Raleigh Morgan, Jr. 


Albert H. Marckwardt, Annis Sandvos 


LLEN KEYNOTES CONFERENCE ON 


NGLISH TEACHING ABROAD IN CAPITAL 


MBASSADOR George V. Allen, Di- 

rector of USIA, keynoting the Con- 
lence on English Teaching Abroad, said 
t the English language is eagerly re- 
ved by people of other tongues in all 
ts of the world. The demand is so 
at in fact that all parties engaged in 
ching English abroad must now estab- 

priorities among the nations to be 
iced and establish ways and means of 
re fully utilizing existing teaching fa- 
ties. 

he Conference, held at the Hotel Du- 
it Plaza in Washington on May 18, 
and 20 was sponsored by the Center 
Applied Linguistics in cooperation 
h-the USIA. Participants were dele- 
es of the British Council, prominent 
cators, linguists and government ofh- 
Is suggested by the USIA. 
Ambassador Allen was followed by Dr. 
Winchester Stone, Executive Secretary 
the Modern Language Association of 
nerica, who underlined the interest of 
» MLA, symbolized particularly by its 
anection with CAL, in English teaching 
road and the significance of the cultural 
d scientific role of the English language 
the world community. 
Mr. John A. Quinn gave a detailed re- 
t of the extensive support of English 
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teaching overseas by the Ford Foundation. 
The General Chairman, Professor Albert 
H. Marckwardt highlighted the back- 
ground papers and brought the opening 
session to a close. 

On the panel for Cultural Content in 
Language Learning were: W. Freeman 
Twaddell, Brown University, Moderator; 
Ronald Mackin, British Council; Robert 
A. Hall, Jr., Cornell University; and Annis 
Sandvos, United States Information 
Agency. The participants in the panel on 
Audio-Visual Techniques in Language 
Teaching were: J] Milton Cowan, Cornell 
University, Moderator; David Y. Morgan, 
British Council; George Borglum, Wayne 
State University; Edward Cornelius, Jr., 
English Language Services; and Christine 
Gibson, Language Research, Inc. 

The British Council discussed Recent 
Developments in its English Teaching 
Programs. Participants were H. Harvey 
Wood, Horace A. Cartledge, Ronald 
Mackin and D. Y. Morgan. 

Alva L. Davis, American University, was 
moderator of the panel discussion on 
Training Teachers of English as a For- 
eign Language. Participants were: Ronald 
Mackin, University of Edinburgh; James 
Echols, United States Information Agency; 
Robert Lado, University of Michigan; 


Earl W. Stevick, Scarritt College; Paul 
Stoakes, Florida State University. 

Participants in the panel discussion on 
Priority Matters for Cooperative Action 
were: Archibald A. Hill, University of 
Texas, Moderator; Charles A. Ferguson, 
Director, Center for Applied Linguistics; 
Albert H. Marckwardt, University of 
Michigan. 

Appointments were scheduled for mem- 
bers of the British Council with each of 
the United States Government Agencies 
engaged in English teaching on May 21 
and 22. 

Proceedings of the Conference will be 
distributed by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics to interested persons and in- 
stitutions at some time late in the summer. 


Published bi-monthly by the Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Address all communica- 
tions regarding the Linguistic Re- 
porter to (Miss) Nora M. Walker, 
at the above address. All portions 
of this publication may be repro- 
duced without permission of the 
Center. Please report all changes 
of address to the Center. 

Dr. Charles A. Ferguson, Direc- 
tor; Dr. Raleigh Morgan, Jr., As- 
sociate Director; Nora M. Walker, 
Staff Assistant. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
TESTS LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 


State Department Examines Government Personnel 
By Frank A. Rice, FSI 


N July, 1958 the Language Testing 
I Unit was set up as a part of the School 
of Languages, Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State. The primary func- 
tion of this Unit is to provide language 
proficiency tests for personnel of the De- 
partment of State, principally Foreign 
Service officers. To some extent it pro- 
vides similar services for other Govern- 
ment agencies. , 


Various special circumstances have de- 
termined the form of the testing program. 
First, the tests are intended to evaluate 
“absolute” proficiency, not achievement 
in a particular course of study. The ex- 
aminers usually do not know how or 
where the officer acquired what he knows 
of the language. Second, the tests must 
be brief; they must be fitted into a 
crowded schedule when the officer is in 
Washington on consultation. Third, the 
tests must be able to evaluate proficiency 
in both speaking and reading over the 
entire range of competence, from zero 
proficiency to native or near native com- 
mand. 

The Test 

A test generally lasts half an hour. It 
is conducted by two examiners. One of 
these is a trained native speaker of the 
language in question; the other is an 
American linguist on the staff of the 
School of Languages. The examiners are 
responsible for assigning final ratings. 


The test of proficiency in speaking is 
a kind of interview, approximating to 
some extent a social situation. The officer 
is first engaged in general conversation, 
and is then encouraged to talk about his 
professional activities or fields of special 
interest. 


About half the test is devoted to speak- 
ing. The balance of the time is devoted 
to reading. The officer is given a series 
of brief graded passages, and is asked to 
give the content in English. 


Two Ratings 

As a result of the test the officer re- 
ceives two ratings, one on his speaking 
ability (called the “S-rating”’), the other 
on his reading ability (called the ‘“R- 
rating’). These ratings are expressed by 
a number on a scale that runs from zero 
(no practical knowledge) through 5 (na- 
tive or near native command) . 

The basic pattern of the tests was es- 
tablished some time before the Testing 
Unit was set up as a separate function. 
Recent developments in the program have 
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been attempts to introduce more objec- 
tivity into the procedure, rather than to 
replace it by something different. 

The most important recent develop- 
ment is an instrument designed to help 
in the measurement of proficiency in 
speaking. The remainder of this paper 
is an account of this instrument, called 
a “Check List of Performance Factors.” 
Discussion of the problems of measuring 
proficiency in reading would extend the 
account unduly. 


The Check List 


The Check List contains five “Factors”: 
Accent, Grammar, Vocabulary, Fluency, 
Comprehension. Considerable work went 
into selecting these Factors. The criterion 
was that they should be of such a suffi- 
ciently general nature that they would 
apply equally well to all languages. Early 
lists contained as many as fourteen factors. 
A tentative version of the Check List con- 
tained eight. This number was soon re- 
duced to the present five when statistical 
analysis showed very high correlations be- 
tween some factors and the irrelevance of 
others, at least for certain languages. 

Beside each Factor is a six-point de- 
scriptive scale, with “polar” terms. For 
example: 

polar term X —— : ——-:——: 

a) @) @ 

—— :——:—— polar term Y 

(4) (6) ©) 
The scale positions are given linguistic 
definitions: (1) extremely X, (2) quite 
X, (3) more X than Y, (4) more Y than 
X, (6) quite Y, (6) extremely Y.* 

The complete set of Factors and the 
polar terms for the accompanying scales 
are as follows: 

ACCENT 
foreign—native 

GRAMMAR 
inaccurate—accurate 

VOCABULARY 
inadequate—adequate 

FLUENCY 
uneven—even 

COMPREHENSION 
incomplete—complete 


Procedure 

For each test both examiners are re- 
quested to fill out a separate Check List, 
rating the individual’s performance in 
respect to each Factor by placing a check 
mark in the appropriate place on the ac- 
companying scale. They are requested to 
do this independently. However, the final 


S-rating is to be determined by mutua 
consultation and agreement. 


Purpose of Check List | 

The original purpose of the Check Lisi 
was to help counterbalance the inherenj 
subjectivity of the testing procedure b , 
providing agreement about what aspec 
of the performance were to be observed 
a control on the attention of the obt 
servers, and a system of notation that 
would make the judgments of differenp 
observers more nearly comparable. 
There is no doubt that the Check Li 
accomplished its original purpose. Thi 
was expected. What was quite unexpected 
was what emerged from statistical analysis 
This provided basic evidence of a hig 
degree of consistency in the subjectiv: 
judgments of the examiners. The instru 
ment could thus serve not only as a useft 
record, but also as a highly accurate pré 
dictor. 
Two samples of 150 tests each were sul 
jected to statistical analysis. Multiple co. 
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cients of correlation that were very higy 
(.95 in both cases). From these correla 
tions it was possible to assign weight 
to the different positions on the scales 
This resulted in a scoring system: T. 
total obtained by adding the credits give: 
for each scale on the Check List yieldes 
a predicted score that agreed almost pez 
fectly with the S-rating assigned by 
examiners. 


Weightings 

The staff of the Testing Unit feels tha 
it is too early to publish the weighting 
in use at present. The two multiple cop 
relations have yielded somewhat differen 
results, though both have high predictiv 
power. It is felt that a larger and mo» 
representative sample is necessary; 
present samples are heavily influenced 
Indo-European languages, particular) 
French, Spanish and German. Howeves 
a few general comments may be madd 
The factor of Accent, rather surprising]! 
has a very low, even negligible weigh 
Grammar, on the other hand, is heavii 
weighted. The relative weighting of V’ 
cabulary, Fluency, and Comprehensio 
both to each other and to the other t 
factors, is unstable. 

Use of the scoring system to determin 
final S-rating is not mandatory. Neverth 
less the examiners have demonstrate 
their confidence in the device, as they fm 
quently use it to resolve cases where the: 
is divergence of opinion or mutual u 
certainty. 


* The idea for the scales came from certain p 
tions of The Measurement of Meaning, by Char 
E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy H. Tanne 
baum (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 195% 
The particular inspiration was a measuring dev? 
called the ‘‘semantic differential.” 
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